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prudent precaution, inasmuch as corroded copper is a very
indifferent conductor of -electricity.

To make a lightning-conductor on a small scale, a length
of stout copper wire will answer the purpose very well.
This should be fastened to the building it is intended to
protect by means of ordinary iron holdfasts; the wire
should be allowed to project at least 2 feet above the
building, and the lower end should be sunk at least 4 feet
in the soil.

BOOKBINDING.

The process of binding books may be thus simply
described:' The bookbinder receives the sheets which
compose a book directly from the printer, and after
having folded them in the order of the signatures, or letters
at the bottom7of the page, he first rolls, or beats them with
a hammer, on a stone, to make them lie close and smooth.
They are next put into a press and sewed with bands or
strips of leather fastened at certain distances, which, being
all glued together very firmly, form the "back of the book,
to which the pasteboards are attached by means of the
bands, so as to form the sides. In this process of
fixing on the sides much nicety is required in rounding
the back, and keeping the whole firmly fixed in the press.
The book is next put into the cutting-press between two
boards, one lying even with the press for the knife to
run upon, the other above for the knife to run against,
and thus the leaves and boards are cut to form an even
edge.

The next operation is the sprinkling, marbling, or gild-
ing of the edges; after which the covers of leather, or
cloth,, having been first moistened, are cut to the size of the "